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LIK€OLN%SOEE  TffifIL 


NO  WARM  SUPPORT  FROM  ANY  PARTY 
1H 

Contused   Kepublicau    Councils    and  a  Dis- 
cordant Cabinet'   from  tho   Start— How 
Union  Uenerafs   Failed— Tlie  l'eo- 
ple  Unprepared  for  War. 


Abraham   Lincoln  arrived  in  Washing- 
ton the  83d  of   February,  1861,  to  accept 
the    most    appalling    responsibilities  ever 
cast  upon  any  ci\HPruler  of  modern  times. 
If   he    could  hav;e"commanded  the  hearty 
confidence  and  cS-operation  of  the  leaders 
of  his  own  party°tltl  task  would  have  been 
greatly  lessened,  but  it  is  due  to  the  truth 
of  history  to  say  that  few,   very  few,  of 
k  *£e  republican  leaders    of    national  fame 
v<aith  in  Lincoln's  ability  for  the  trust 
_,.„„_.  Li   -ill.     I  "could   name  a    dozen 
men'  now  idols  of  the  nation,  whose  open 
distrust  of  Lincoln  not  only  sei-iously  em- 
barrassed    but     grievously     pained    and  ! 
humiliated  him.     They  felt  that  the  wrong 
man  had  been  elected  to  the    presidency, 
and  only   their  modesty  prevented  them,  i 
in  each  case,   from  naming   the    man  who  ; 
should    have    been    chosen    in   his    stead. 
Looking  now  over  the  names  most  iilustri-  j 
ous  in  the  republican  councils, lean  hardly  \ 
recall    one    who    encouraged    Lincoln    by  ; 
the      confidence      he    so     much     needed.  I 
Even      Seward,    "who     had      been     noti- 
fied as  early  as  the.  8th  of  December   that 
he  would  be  called   as  premier  of  the  new 
administration,   and  who  soon  thereafter 
hadsignifiedbisacceptanee  of  the  same  and 
continued   in   the  most   confidential    rela- 
tions with  Lincoln,   suddenly,  on  the  2d  of  , 
March,  formally  notified  Lincoln' of  his  re-  ; 
consideration  of  his  acceptance.     The  only 
reason  given  was  that  circumstances  had  : 
occurred     since     his    acceptance     which  '■ 
seemed  to  render  it  his  duty   "to  ask  leave 
to  withdraw   that  consent."    The  circum- 
stances referred  to  were  the  hopeless  dis- 
cord  and  bitter  jealousies   among  party 
leaders  both  in  and  out  of  the  Cabinet. 
No  Two  Acreed. 
Lincoln  found  a  party  without  a  policy, 
the  strangest  confusion  and    bitterest  an- 
tagonisms   pervading    those    who    should 
have  been   in    accord  not   only  in  purpose 
but  in  earnest   sympathy  with  him  in  the 
discharge  of  his  great  duties,  and  he  was 
practically   like    a   ship,   tempest  -to9-"~i, 
without    compass  or    rudder.      Even   the 
men    called  to  his   Cabinet  did   Dot  give 
Lincoln  their  confidence  and  co-operation. 
'  No  two  of  them  seemed  to  have   the. same 
views  as    to    the    policy   the    administra- 
'  tion  should   adopt.      Seward  ridiculed  the 
idea  of   serious    civil  war,  and  then   and 
thereafter  renewed  his  bond  for  peace  in 
sixty    days,    only    to    be    protested   from 
mouth    to    month  and  from  year  to  year. 
Chase  believed    in    peaceable   disunion  as 
altogether  preferable  to  fraternal  conflict, 
[  and  urged  his  views  with  earnestness  upon 
the    President.       Cameron,     always    emi- 
..nently  practical,  was  not  misled  by   any 
sentimental    ideas     and     regarded      war 
as    inevitable.  '".Welles     was 
Tale    gentleman    wjt.ho.ut    any 
qualities  whatever,  and  Smith   and  Bates 
were  old  and  conservative,  while  Blair  was  a 
politician  with  few  61  the  a  ualities  of  a  states-  ' 
man.  'j  " 

Thought  Lincoln  Incompetent. 
A  reasonably  correct  idea  of  the  estimate 
placed  upon  Lincoln's  abilities  for  his  posi- 
tion may  be  obtained  by  turning  to  the  eulogy 
on  Seward  delivered  by  Charles  Francis 
Adams  in  1873:1  Adams  was  a  re- 
publican member  of  Congress  when  Lin- 
coln was  chosen.'  President,  and  be 
was  Lincoln'sr  .  minister  to  England 
during  the  entire.'period  of  the  war.  Iu  eulo- 
gizing Seward  asithe  master  spirit  of  the  ad- 
ministration, aiiii  as  the  power  behind  the 
throne  stronger  at/ban  the  throne  itself,  he 
,sald:  "I  must  aftnm/wltnout  hesitation,  that 
'dn  the -history  'iof.-'-our    government    down  | 


an    amia- 
agjjressive 


Psn  wane  AS;litat"s»f4eiecting  to  me  aieaflwoaa 
airfi-a 'man  witi  so  little  previous  prepara- 
tion for  Tils  tajsk-asMr;  Lincoln."'  Indeed,  Lin- 
coln JimseTr  seems,  to  Ihave  been  profoundly 
Impressed  with  his  want  of  fitness  for  the 
position  when  he  was  first  named  as  a  candi- 
date from  his  state.  In  1855),  after  he  had  at- 
tained national  reputation  by  his  joint  dis- 
cussion with  Douglas  in  the  contest  for 
senator,  Mr.  Pickett,  the  editor  of  an 
Illinois  republican  journal,  wrote  him, 
urging  that  he  shoirld  permit  the 
use  of  his  name  for  President.  To 
this  he  answered:  "I  must  in  candor  say  I 
do  not  think  myself  fit  for  the  presidency.  I 
certainly  am  flattered  and  gratified  that 
some  partial  friends  think  of  me  iu  that  con- 
nection, but  I  really  think  it  best  for  our 
cause  that  no  concerted  effort,  such  as  you 
suggest  should  be  made."  Seward  evidently 
agreed  with  his  eulogist,  Mr.  Adams.  That 
Is  clearly  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  less  than 
one  month  after  the  administration  had  been 
Inaugurated  he  wrote  out  and  submitted  to 
the  President  a  proposition  to  change  the 
national  issue  from  slavery  to  foreign  war, 
in  which  he  advised  that  war  be  at  once  de- 
clared against  Spain  and  France  unless  satis- 
factory explanations  were  promptly  received, 
and  that  the  enforcement  of  the  new  policy 
should  be  individually  assumed  by  the  Pres- 
ident himself  or  devolve  it  on  some  member 
of  his  Cabinet,  He  added  that,  while  it  was 
not  in  his  special  province,  "I  neither  seek 
to  evade  nor  assume  the  responsibility." 
In  other  words,  Seward  boldly  pro- 
posed to  change  the  national  Issue 
by  a  declaration  of  war.against  some  foreign 
power  and  to  have,  himself  assigned  prac- 
tically   as   dictator.    He    assumed   that    the 

his  policy,  if  accepted,  would  be  committed  to 
himself  for  execution,  and  that  he  meant  to 
be  dictator  is  clearly  proved  by  the  fact  that 
in  his  formal  proposition  he  provides  that  the 
policy  "once  adopted,  the  debates  on  it  must 
end,  and  all  agree  and  abide." 

Doutrlas  Stood  by  Htm. 

Outside  of  the  Cabinet  the  leaders  were 
equally  discordant  and  quite  as  distrustful 
of  the  ability  of  Lincoln  to  fill  his  great 
office.  Sumner,  Trumbull,  Chandler,  Wade, 
Henry  Winter  Davis  and  the  men  to  whom 
the  nation  then  turned  as  the  great  repre- 
sentative men  of  the  new  political  power, 
did  not  conceal  their  distrust  of  Lincoln, 
and  he  had  little  support  from  them  at  any 
time  during  his  administration.  Indeed, 
but  for  the  support  given  him  by  the  younger 
leaders  of  that  day,  among  w  horn  Biaine  and 
Sherman  were  conspicuous,  he  would  nave 
been  a  President  almost  without  a  party. 
The  one  man  who  rendered  him  the  greatest 
service  of  all  at  ihe  beginning  of  the  war  was 
Stephen  A.  Douglas,  his  old  competitor  of  : 
Illinois.  When  the'republican  leaders  were 
hesitating  and  criticising  their  President,  I 
Douglas  came  to  thefront  with  all  his  char- 
acteristic courage ''and  sagacity,  and  was  ] 
probably  the  nipst,  trusted  of  all  the 
senators  at  the'-'  White  House.  It  is 
j  not  very  surprising  that  there  was 
;  great  confusion  _i'r/  the  councils  of  the 
republican  leaders\\'hen  suddenly  compelled 
to  face  civil  war,  Jtiut  it  will  surprise  many 
intelligent  leaderrfat  this  day  to  learn  of  the 
general  distrust  antl  demoralization  that  ex- 
isted among  the  m'fn  who  should  have  been  a 
solid  phalanx  of  leadership  in  the  crisis  that 
confronted  them.  D  ft  must  be  remembered 
that  there  were  n'o  precedents  in  history  to 
guide  the  new  President.  Tne  relation  of  the 
states  to  the  national  government  had  never 
been  defined.  The^dispute  over  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  sttffjs  had  been  continuous 
from  the  organization  of  the  republic  until 
that  time,  and"  men  of  equal  intelli- 
gence and  patrihtftin  widely  differed  as 
to  the  paramo-urn!  authority  of  state 
and  nation.  Nor  were  there  any  precedents 
In  history  of  other  civilizations  that  could 
throw  any  light  upon  the  dark  path  of  Lin- 
coln. There  have  been  republics  and  civil 
wars,  but  none  that  furnish  any  rule  that 
could  be  applied  to  the  peculiar  condition  of 
our  dissevered  statos.  The  President  was 
-therefore  compelled  to  decide  for  himself  in 
the  multitude  of  conflicting  counsels  what 
policy  the  administration  should  adopt,  and 
even  a  less  careful  and  conservative  man 
than  Lincoln  would  have  been  compelled, 
from  the  supreme  necessities  which  sur- 
rouuded  him.  to  move  with  the  utmost  cau- 
tion. 

Worried  by  Heartless  Spoilsmen. 
Lincoln  could  iormulate  no  policy  beyond 
mere  generalities,  declaring   his  duty  to  pre- 
serve the    integrity    of    the    union.      He  san- 
forise aptured  and  arsenals  (jutted  and  states 
i,  seceded  with  every  preparation  fur  war,  and 


jBk&g .coJ,uld....ube.n.u  step  to  prepare  the  aa-i. 


tlon,  for  the  defease  of  its  own  Hie.  The  tor-  ! 
der  states  were  trembling  in  the  balance, 
with  a  predominant  union  sentiment  in 
most  of  them,  but  ready  to  be  driven  into 
open  rebellion  the  moment  that  he  should 
declare  in  favor  of  what  was  called  "co- 
ercion" by  force  of  arms.  Coercion  and  in- 
vasion of  the  sacred  soil  of  the  southern 
states  were  terms  which  made  even  the 
stoutest  southern  union  man  tremble. 
As  the  administration  had  no  policy 
that  it  could  declare,  every  leader 
had  a  policy  of  his  own,  .with 
every  invitation  to  seek  to  magnify  himself 
by  declaring  it.  The  capital  was  crowded 
with  politicians  of  every  grade.  The  place- 
seekers  swarmed  iu  numbers  almost  equal  to 
the  locusts  of  Egypt,  and  the  President  was 
pestered  day  and  night  by  the  leading  states- 
men of  the  country,  who  clamored  for  offices 
for  their  henchmen.  I  well  remember  the 
sad  picture  of  despair  his  face  presented 
when  I  happened  to  meet  him  alone  for  a 
few  moments  in  the  executive  chamber  as  he 
spoke  of  the  heartless  spoilsmen  who  seemed 
to  be  utterly  indifferent  to  the  grave  dangers 
-r.irfcli  Ltireatenea'the  government.  He  said: 
"I  seem  like  one  sitting  in  a  palace  assigning 
apartments  to  importunate  applicants  while 
the  structure  is  on  fire  and  likely  soon  to 
perish  iu  ashes." 

The  First  Generals  Failed. 
Turn  where  Lincoln  might  there  was  hardly 
a  silver  lining  to  the  dark  cloud  that  over- 
shadowed him.  The  senate  that  met  in  ex- 
ecutive session  when  he  was  inaugurated  con- 
tained hut  twenty-nine  republicans  to  thirty- 
two  democrats,  with  one  bitterly  hostile 
American  and  four  vacancies  from  southern 
states  that  never  were  filled.  It  was  only  by 
the  mid-summer  madness'  of  secession  and 
the  retirement  of  the  southern  senators  that 
he  was  given  the  majority  in  both 
branches  of  Congress,  ami  when  he 
turned  to  the  military  arm  of  the 
government  he  was  appalled  by 
the  treachery  of  the  men  to  whom  the 
nation  should  have  been  able  to  look  for  its 
preservation.  If  any  one  would  study  the 
most  painful  and  impressive  object  lesson  on 
this  point  let  him  turn  to  Greeley's  "Amer- 
ican Conflict"  and  learn  from  two  pictures 
how  the  stars  of  chieftains  glittered  and 
faded  until  unknown  men  filled  their  places 
and  led  the  union  armies  to  victory.  In  the 
first  volume  of  Greeley's  history,  which  was 
written  just  at  the  beginning  of  the  war 
and  closed  with  the  commencement 
of  hostilities,  there  is  a  page  con- 
taining the  portraits  of  twelve  men,  en- 
titled, "Union  Generals."  The  central  figure 
is  the  veteran  Scott,  and  around  him  are 
Fremont.  Butler,  McDowell,  Wool,  Halleck, 
McCiellan,  Burnside,  Hunter,  Hooker,  Buell 
and  Anderson.  These  were  the  chieftains  in 
whom  the  country  then  confided  and  to  whom 
Lincoln  turned  as  the  men  who  could  be  in- 
trusted with  the  command  of  armies.  In 
the  second  volume  of  Greeley's  history, 
published  a*|ier""th'e"ci'ose~6f  fhFAvar,  theTe 
Is  another  picture  entitled  "Union  Gen- 
erals." and  there  is  not  one  face  to  be 
found  in  the  last  that  is  in  the  first.  Grant  is 
the  central  figure  of  the  heroes  of  the  union 
at  the  close  of  the  war,  with  the  faces  of 
Sherman,  Sheridan,  Thomas,  Meade,  Han- 
cock, Blair,  Howard,  Terry,  Curtis,  Banks 
and Gilmore  around  him.  In  short,  the  mili- 
tary chieftans  who  saved  the  union  in  the 
flame  of  battle  had  to  be  created  by  the  exi- 
gencies of  war,  while  the  men  upon  whom 
the  President  was  compelled  to  lean  when 
the  conflict  negan  one  by  one  faded  from  the 
list  of  successfal  generals. 

A  Memorable  Interview. 

The  ability  ot  the  government  to  protect  its 
own  life  when  wanton  war  was  inaugurated 
by  the  southern  confederacy  may  be  well  il- 
lustrated by  an  interview  between  the  Presi- 
dent, General  Wintleld  Scott,  Governor  Cur- 
tin  and  myself,  immediately  after  the  sur- 
render of  Sumter.  The  President  telegraphed 
to  Governor  Curtln  and  to  me  as  chairman 
of  the  military  committee  of  the  senate,  to 
come  to.  Washington  as  speedily  as  pos- 
sible for  consultation  as  to  the  attitude 
Pennsylvania  -should  assume  la  the  civil 
conflict  that  had  been  inaugurated.  Penn- 
sylvania was  the  most  exposed  of  ail  the 
border  state's,  and  being  the  second  state  of 
the  union  in  population,  wealth  and  military 
power,  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
she  'Should  lead  in  defining  the  attitude  of 
the  loyal  states.  Sumter  was  surrendered 
on  Saturday  evening,  the  13th  of  April,  1801, 
and  on  Monday  Governor  Curtin  and  I 
were  at  the  White  House  to  meet  the 
President  and  the  commander-in-chief  of  the 
armies  at  10,  o'ejoqk  in  .the  morning.    I  had 


in  Mexico  and  remembered  that  be   was  ac 
fnfiliWe  in   all  matters  pertaining  to  war 

other  mortal. 

Scott  Was  Too  Dignitied. 

Curtin  and  I  were  a  few  minutes  in  advance 
of    the    appointed   time   for  the    confer      c 
and    as    the    Cabinet    was     In     session    « 
were  seated   in  tiie  reception-room       a  here 
were  but  few  there   when  we  entered  it    and 
a  number   of    chairs    were  vacant.      We  sat 
down    by  a   window   looking    out    upon    the 
PoTomac  and  in  a  few  minute,   the  tall  form 
of  General  Scott  entered.     In  the  meantime 
°af number  of  visitors  had  arrived  and   every 
chair  in  the    room    was  occupied     Scott  ad 
vanced    and    was    cordially    greeted  by  Gov- 
ernor Cu-tin  and  introduced  to  me.    He  ^  as 
then  aui"e  feeble;  unable   to  mount    ahorse 
by  reason  01  a   distressing   spinal   affection 
and     I     well     remember     the      punctilious 
ideas   of    the    old    soldier,   who    refused  to  , 
accept     either     Curtin's     chair     or     mine, 
because     there     were      not     three    vacant 
chairs  in  the  room,  although  he  could  act  re- 
main standing  without  suSeriae  agonf  .We 
presented   the   ludicrous    spectacle  of  three 
men  standing  for  nearly  half  an  hour   and 
one  of  them   feeble  in  strength  and  greatly 
the  senior  of  the  others  in  years,  simpl)  be- 
cause  there  were  not  enough  cnairs  for  the 
entire  party.    With  all  his  suffering  he  was 
too  dignified  even   to  lean  against  the  wall,  I 
»i"h««th  «  w**  ovi^enfto  Doth  of  us  tUat-he-j 
_..„_„----■-  bl3    ceremonial 

was    »«"'*■  Jtiing   the  chair  of  another, 
ideas  about  acc\puui.   ""  h      p  ■ 

When  we  were  ushered  into  the  «  oss- 
E.  room  the  pracical  work  O,  our 
mission  was  soon  determine!,  .^e  question 
had  been  fully  considered  by  the  President 
and  the  Secretary  of  War,  who  was  a  Penn- > 
sylvanian.  Governor  Curtin  speedily  per- 
lecte'd  and  Ueartllv  approved  of  the  pro- 
gramme they  hid  marked  out,  and  we  had 
little  to  do  beyond  informing  them  how 
speedily  it  could  be  executed.  How  quickly 
Pennsylvania  responded  to  the  request  of 
the  government  will  be  understood  when  I 
state  that  in  a  single  day  a  bill  embracing  all 
the  features  desired  was  passed  by  both 
branches  and  approved  by  Governor  Curtin. 


Unequal  to  the  Occasion. 

It  was  only  after  the-work  of  Pennsylvania 
had  been  defined  and  disposed  of    that  I  be- 
gan  to    get   some    insight    into    the    utterly 
hopeless    condition    of    the     government.     I 
found  General  Scott  disposed  to  talk  rather 
freely  about    the    situation,    and  I  ventured 
to  question  him  as  to  the   condition    of    the 
capital  and  his  ability  to  defend  it  in  case  of 
an    attack    by     General    Beauregard.      The 
answer  to  the  first    question    I  ventured  was 
very  assuring,  coming  from  one  whom  1  sup- 
posed to  know  all  about  the   war   and   to  one 
who  knew  just  nothing  at  all  about  it.    I  asked 
General  Scott  whether    the     capital  was    in 
danger.    His  answer  was:    "No,  sir;   the  cap- 
ital is  not  in  danger,  the  capital  is  not  in  dan- 
ger."   Knowing  that  General  Scott. could  not 
have  a  large  force  at  his  command;  knowing 
also  that  General  Beauregard  had  a  formid- 
able force  at  his  command  at  Charleston,  and 
that  the   transportation  of    an     army   from 
Charleston  to  Washington  would  be  the  work 
01  cmy  aiett  uujb,  j.  i<-,x   lu>.    'i'=>'""-  '"?,"," 
to   inquire    in    my    own  mind   whether  this 
great  chieftain  was  after  all  equal  to  the  ex- 
ceptional necessities  of  the  occasion.  I  said  to 
him  that  if  it  was  a  proper  question   for  him 
to  answer,  I  would  like   to   know  how  many 
men  he  had  in  Washington  for    its    defense. 
His  prompt  answer  was:    "Fifteen  hundred, 
air-  fifteen  hundred  men  and  two  batteries. 
I  then   inquired  whether  Washington   was  a 
defensible   city.    This  inquiry  cast  a  shadow 
over  the  old  veteran's  face   as   he   answered  i 
"No  sir;  Washington  is  not  a  defensible  city. 
He  then  seemed  "to  consider  it  necessary  to 
emphasize  his  assertion  of   the  safety  of  the 
capital,  and  he  pointed  to  the  Potomac,  that 
was   visible    from    the    President's    window. 
Said  he:    "You  see   that  vessel';— a   sloop   of 
war,  sir;  a  sloop  of  war."     I  looked   out  and 
saw  the  vessel,  but  I  could  not  help  thinking, 
as  1  looked  beyond  to  Arlington  Heights,  that 
one  or  two  batteries,  even   of  the  ineffective 
class  ot  those  days,  would  knock  the  sloop  ot  i 
war  to  pieces  in  half  an  hour. 

i'»st  All  Usefulness. 
As  Lee.  Johnston  and  a  number  of  other 
able  soldiers  had  left  the  army  but  a  short 
time  before,  I  felt  some  anxiety  to  know  who 
were  commanding  the  forces  under  General 
Scott  ia  WitahinjiLoa.     He   gave   we   their 


names,   ana  witnin  raree  aay*  vnereatres 
saw  that  two  of  them  had  resigned  and  wefEv 
already  in  Richmond  and  enlisted  In  the :  con- 
federate service.     My  doubts  multiplied  and  ' 
a  great  Idol  was  shattered  before  I  left  the 
White    House    that   morning.      I    could    not 
resist    the    conviction     that    General    Scott 
was     past     all     usefulness;       that    he    had 
no    adequate    conception  of    the   contest  be- 
fore us,  and  that  he  rested   in    confidence    in 
Washington  when  there  was    not  a  soldier  01 
average'  intelligence  in  that  city  who  did  not 
know  that  Beauregard    could    capture   it   at 
any  time  within  a  week.    My    anxiety   deep- 
ened with  my  doubts,  and  I  continued  my  In- 
quiries with  the  old  warrior   by  asking    how 
many    men     General     Beauregard     had    at 
Charleston.    The  old  chieftain's  head  dropped 
almost  upon  his  breast  at  this    question,  and 
a    trace    of     despair     was     visible     as     he 
answered     in     tremulous     tones:     'General 
Beauregard  commands  more  men  at  Charles- 
ton than  I  command  on   the  continent  east  of 
the  frontier."    I  asked  him  how  long  it  would 
require  Beauregard  to  transport  his  army  to 
Washington..   He    answexed-that  it ■m-lght  St' 
done  in  three  or  four  days.    I  then   repeated^ 
the  question  :  "General,  is  not  Washington  Inf 
great  danger?"    The  old  warrior  was  at  once 
aroused,    straightened    himself    up   in     his 
chair    with    a   degree   of    dignity   that  was 
crushing     and     answered:      "No,     sir,      the  j 
capital  can't  be   taken;   the  capital'  can't  be  j 
taken,  sir."      President    Lincoln    listened  to 
the    conversation   with  evident  interest,  but 
said  nothing.    He  sat  intently  gazing  at  Gen- 
eral Scott  and  whirling  his  spectacles  around 
in  his  lingers.     When  General   Scott  gave  the 
final    answer    that  the   capital  could  not  be  | 
taken    Lincoln,    in    his    quaint  way,    said  to  | 
General  Scott:  "It  does  seem  to  me,  general, 
that    if    I   were    Beauregard   I    would  take 
Washington."      This    expression    from     the 
President  electrified  the  old  war  lion  again 
and    he    answered  with  extreme    emphasis: 
"Mr.    President,  the  capital    can't  be   taken, 
sir;  it  can't  be  taken." 

Prevailed  ou  Scott  to  Resign. 
There  was  but  one  conclusion  that  could  be 
accepted  as  the  result  of  this  interview,  and 
that  was   that   the    great   chieftain   of   two 
wars  and  the  worshipped   captain  of   the  age 
was  in  hi?  dotage  and  utterly   unequal  to  the 
great  dutv  of    meeting    the    impending   con- 
flict.   Governor  Curtin  and  I  left  profoundly 
impressed  with    the   conviction  that   the  in- 
competency of  General  Scott   was   one  of  the 
most  serious  of   the    multiplied  perils  which 
then     confronted     the     republic.      I     need 
not  repeat   how  General    Scott    failed  in  his 
early  military    movements;  how  he  divided, 
his     army    and     permitted    the     enemy    to 
unite  and  defeat  him  at  Bull    Run;  how  Gen- 
eral McClellan,  the  young   Napoleon    of    the 
time,  was  called   from    his    victories  in  west- 
ern Virginia  to  take  command  of    the  army; 
how  that  change  relnspired    the   loyal  people 
of  the  nation  in  the  confidence  of  speedy  vic- 
tories and    the  overthrow  of   the  jrebellipjK: 
how  lie  and"  his  chiefsoon  got   to    cross    p.. 
poses,  and  how,  after  months  of  quarrel,  the 
old  chieftain  was    prevailed    upon  to  resign 
his  place.    The  inside  history    of   his   retire- 
ment has  never    been    written,  and  it  is  best 
that  it  should    not.     President   Lincoln,  Sec- 
retary Cameron  and    Thomas   A.   Scott  were 
the  only  men  who  could  have  written  it  from 
personal  knowledge.    They  are  dead,  and  an 
Interesting  chapter  of   history  has  perished 
with  them. 


Hart  to  School  the   People. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  the  government 
at  the  opening  of  our  civil  war.  A  great 
name  was  at  the  head  of  our  army,  with  all 
his  faculties  weakened  by  the  infirmities  of 
age,  and  we  were  compelled  to  grope  in  the 
dark  day  after  day,  week  after  week,  month 
after  month,  and  even  year  after  year  until 
chieftains  could  be  created  to  lead  our  armies 
to  final  victories.  It  must  be  remembered 
also  tnat  public  sentiment  had  at  that  time 
no  conception  of  the  cruel  sacrifices  of  war. 
The  fall  of  a  single  soldier.  Colonel  Ellsworth, 
at  Alexandria,  cast  -a  profound  gloom  over 
the  entire  country,  and  the  loss  of  compara- 
tively few-men  at  Big  Bethel  and  Ball's  Blnff 
couvuised  the  people  frofci  Maine  to  Califor- 
nia. No  one  drea.rnedbf  the  sacrifice  of  life 
that  a  desperate  war  must  involve.  I  remem- 
ber meeting  General  Burnslde,  General 
Heinlzelman  and  one  or  two  other  officers  of 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac  at  Wlllard's  Hotel 
in  December,  'CI.  The  weather  had  been  un- 
usually favorable,  the  roads  were  in  ex- 
cellent condition,  and  there  was  general 
impatience  at  WcClellan's  tardiness  in 
moving  against  Manassas  and  Rich- 
mond. I  naturally  shared  the  impatience 
that ,was n,ext  to  universal,  and  Iinquired.of 
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aid  not  move.    He -answered   that    it  would. 
not  be  a  difficult  task  for    McdeUan'a    army  ] 
to  capture  Manassas,  march  upon  Richmond 
and    enter    the     confederate     capital;    but  j 
he    added     with     emphasis     that     he     re-  » 
garded       as      conclusive     that      "it     would  j 
cost   10,000    men    to    do    it."    I  was  appalled  J 
to    silence    when    compelled   to   consider  so  j 
great  a  sacrifice  tor  the  possession  of  the  in- 
surgents' capital.    Ten    times    ten  thousand 
men,  and   even   more,   tell   in  the  battles  be- 
tween the  Potomac  and  Richmond  before  the 
stars  and  bars  fell  from   the   Richmond  state 
house,  but  in  the'  fall  of  'Gl  the  proposition  to 
sacrifice  10,000  lives  to  possess  the    confeder- 
ate capital  would  have   been    regarded  by  all 
as  too  appalling  to    contemplate.    Indeed,  we 
were    not   only   utterly   unprepared  for  war, 
but  we  were  utterly  unprepared  for  its  sacri- 
fices   and    its    bereavements;    and  President 
Lincoln   was    compelled    to   meet    this  great 
crisis  and  patiently  await  the  fullness  of  time 
to  obtain  phieftaius  and  armies  and  to  school 
the  people  to  the  crlmiion   story  necessary  to 
tell  of  the  safety  of  the  republic. 

A.  K.  McClure.  __ 
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The  missing  message 

elections^  lost'ground  "n  me've™  T  T  "y  What  ,he  P*?"!  media 
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that  election  and  ihmmbirT  work  commentators  were  divided  over 
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'     c  '-'"  a  victory  or  a  defeat  for  President  Rea- 


tests.  Democrats  even  won  a  majority 
of  the  House  seats  from  Lincoln's  home 
state  of  Illinois. 

-Was  it  a  signal  to  Washington  that 
Lincolnomics  had  failed?  Not  at  all   If 
there  had  been  TV  commentators  and 
nationally  syndicated  political  column- 
ists and  weekly  newsmagazines  around 
after  that  election  120  years  ago,  the 
analysts  might  have  noted  public  oppo- 
sition to  the  Emancipation  Proclama- 
tion and  conscription,  and  disillusion- 
ment over  Union  battlefield  defeats 
One  would  have  hoped  that  the  pundits 
would  not  have  written  off  Lincoln's 
chances  to  be  re-elected  in  1864,  or  to 
engineer  a  successful  conclusion  to  the 
Civil  War. 

The  accompanying  chart,  a  selection 
0  some  of  the  heavier  reversals  to  the 
party  m  the  White  House  since  Lin- 
coln s  time,  should  be  a  caveat  to  those 
who  would  read  too  much  into  mid- 
term-election results.  Big  losses  to  the 
president's  party  are  nothing  new  - 
but  they  don't  always  provide  a  clear 
picture  of  what's  ahead  for  an  adminis- 
tration. Woodrow  Wilson's  Democrats 
for  instance,  lost  66  House  seats  in 
1914.  Yet  Wilson  was  re-elected  in  1916 
and  he  went  on  to  lead  the  United 
States  in  World  War  I.  Franklin  Roose- 
velt endured  two  midterm  setbacks,  in 
1938  and  1942;  yet  he  won  re-election 
easily  after  each,  and  never  lacked  the 
political  strength  to  lead  America 
through  World  War  II. 

□  □□ 


£an  and  his  policies.  Most  were  inclined 
to  view  it  as  at  least  a  mild  rebuke  to 
the  administration;  yet  just  before  NBC 
went  off  the  air,  co-anchor  Roger 
j^tudd  offered  his  view  that  the  election 
had  been  a  personal  victory  for  the 
president. 
'^That  Thursday,  the  lead  sentences  in 
the  two  front-page  election  articles  in 
The  Christian  Science  Monitor  seemed 
to  carry  very  different  connotations.  In 
the  first,  Richard  J.  Cattani  wrote,  "By 
keeping  the  Republicans  in  control  of 
the  U.S.  Senate,  the  American  public 
has  warily  re-endorsed  the  broad  do- 
mestic agenda  of  Ronald  Reagan." 
c<    Just  below  that  piece,  Godfrey  Sper- 
ling Jr.'s  report  began,  "Election  defeats 
have  thrown  the  White  House  into 
,what  one  insider  calls  a  "thoughtful 
pause." 

Wary  re-endorsement,  or  thoughtful 
pause?  Or  both? 
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Among  other  things,  New  York 
Times  columnist  Anthony  Lewis  di- 
vined this  meaning  from  the  election: 
"Neo-McCarthyism  is  not  welcome.  The 
candidates  who  made  the  rawest  at- 
tacks on  their  opponents  did  badly.  The 
New  Right,  with  its  tactics  of  fear  and 
smear,  did  not  repeat  its  1980  suc- 
cesses." 

But  Times  political  reporter  Howell 
Raines  wrote  this  week  that  one  mes- 
sage from  this  year's  races  was  that 
mudslinging  attacks  on  campaign  oppo- 
nents "seem  likely  to  be  a  prominent 
part  of  the  political  scene  for  the  fore- 
seeable future." 

And  then  came  the  news  magazines. 
Time's  cover  this  week  trumpeted 
"America's  Message:  Keep  on  Course  — 
But  Trim  the  Sails."  Newsweek's  cover 
featured  a  worried- looking  Rea|an 
struggling  with  the  presidential  helm  in 
a  stormy  sea  as  a  headline  asked  "What 
Course  Now?" 

"The  underlying  message  was  plain: 
politics-as-usual  would  not  do,"  News- 
week observed. 

Yet  in  Time's  view,  "Perhaps  the 
most  important  political  factor  in  the 
elections  was  incumbency,  particularly 
in  the  Senate  races." 

If  voters  are  fed  up  with  politics-as- 
usual,  why  did  they  return  all  but  two 
incumbents  to  the  Senate  this  time? 


Allow  us  to  advance  a  theory  that 
may  shock  you.  There  is  no  clear,  over- 
riding message  in  this  year's  election  re- 
turns. 

We  think  the  political  analysts  tend 
to  read  too  many  specific  meanings  into 
election  totals.  In  1980,  Ronald  Reagan's 
victory  was  interpreted  as  a  mandate 
for  cutting  social  programs,  easing  gov- 
ernment regulations,  and  returning  or- 
ganized prayer  to  the  schools.  Yet  that 
election  could  just  as  easily  have  turned 
on  public  disillusionment  with  Jimmy 
Carter  or  on  the  personal  charm  of 
Ronald  Reagan. 

This  year's  results  could  be  read 
with  equal  ambiguity.  There  may  be 
predictable  results  from  the  Democrats' 
26-seat  gain  in  the  House.  Defense 
spending  may  undergo  closer  scrutiny; 
Social  Security  benefits  may  be  left  in- 
tact; other  social-welfare  programs  may 
not  be  trimmed  so  callously  in  the  next 
round  of  budget  bloodletting. 

But  voters  in  individual  House  and 
Senate  races  were  not  asked  to  choose 
from  among  clearly  calibrated  mes- 
sages: scrap  the  MX  missile,  modify  the 
tax  cuts,  change  course  a  bit  but  not  too 
much,  etc.  They  were  voting  for  and 
against  individual  candidates,  with  indi- 
vidual personalities,  campaign  strate- 
gies, records  and  promises. 

That's  why  it's  so  hard  for  the  com- 
mentators, the  columnists  and  the  ana- 
lysts to  decipher  the  "message"  from 
this  year's  elections.  There  may  be 
nothing  to  decipher,  beyond  some  gen- 
eral unease  about  the  direction  of  na- 
tional policy,  some  general  anger  about 
the  state  of  the  economy,  and  some 
general  reluctance  to  believe  the  opposi- 
tion could  do  any  better.  That  may  not 
make  an  exciting  magazine  cover,  but  it 
may  be  the  truth. 
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